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I. L. A. CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Library Association has 
postponed its annual conference to 
October 26-28. It was originally 
planned to have the meeting two weeks 
earlier. The general subject of the 
meetings is to be Reading for an Edu- 
cation. The first afternoon will be de- 
voted to a round table for workers 
with children in and out of school with 
Mrs. Lucile Pannel of Forman Junior 
High School Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library in charge. The first 
general session will be held in the Cen- 
tennial Building with brief greetings 
from the various officials and from the 
heads of the three departments of the 
State Library. The meeting will be 
followed by a tour of the building and 
by a reception. 


The second day will be devoted to 
the Library Extension conference, 


which is in charge of Mrs. Arne Old- 
berg of Evanston and to a conference 
on college libraries in the new plan of 
education under the chairmanship of 
A. F. Kuhlman of the University of 
Chicago libraries. The annual dinner 
will be held Thursday evening with 
Dr. George Locke, librarian of the 
Toronto Public Library, as the speaker. 


The third day will be devoted to the 
Trustees Section, and to the Lending 
Section which is under the headship 
of Effie Lansden of the Cairo Public 
Library. 


Other interesting features are being 
planned. Better plan now to come to 
the capital of your state next October. 


WINIFRED VER Nooy, Chairman 
Program Committee. 


CERTIFICATION 


The response from the applications 
for librarian’s certificates which were 
sent out by the Certification Board, has 
been most gratifying. Of the blanks 
mailed the first of March, 348 have 
been filled out and returned to the 
Board. Considering that this is a 
voluntary plan and that the applications 
were received at the busiest time of the 
year, the members of the Board feel 
very much pleased at the cooperative 
spirit with which certification is being 
received by the librarians of the state. 


The Certification Board held a meet- 
ing in Springfield May 14th with all 
members present including Mrs. L. O. 
Hackett, trustee of Tuscola, Porter 
Paddock, trustee of Springfield, Anna 
May Price, P. L. Windsor, Anne T. 
Harding and Elsie McKay. Minor 
changes in the requirements are being 
incorporated in the schedule of grades, 
which was presented to the Illinois 
Library Association at the meeting held 
in Peoria last October. These changes 


will provide for those who are college 


graduates with library summer school 
or no professional training and some 
other groups which were not specified 
in the schedule as first prepared. 


The original plan was to include only 
library workers of public libraries in 
communities of 2,000 or more popula- 
tion. Having received inquiries about 
certification from librarians other than 
public, the Board decided to extend the 
plan to include librarians in college, 
university and special libraries. Appli- 
cations which have been sent out to 
these groups are now being received by 
the Certification Board. 


There is a great deal of work con- 
nected with the tabulation and classifi- 
cation of these applications but it is 
going on as rapidly as possible. Another 
meeting of the Certification Board is 
planned for some time in July, after 
which it is hoped that certificates may 
be ready to be issued. 


Evsie McKay, Chairman 
Certification Board. 
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LIBRARY SALARIES IN 


The American Library Association 
adopted the following resolution in its 
final session, April 30, in New Orleans: 

“Salary standards in the library 
profession are among the lowest of 
all professions and have been for 
many years; 

“The breaking down of present 
standards will inevitably mean a 
serious lowering of the character of 
library service and have a disastrous 
result on the morale of the profes- 
sion ; 

“Therefore be it RESOLVED, 
That library trustees, librarians, and 
directors of library schools be urged 
to do all in their power to maintain 
salary scales commensurate with 
similar professions ; 

“And, that the American Library 
Association through its Bulletin and 
in other ways make available to 
its members all possible information 
that will be useful in presenting 
facts to tax-levying and appropriat- 
ing bodies, bearing on this all im- 
portant matter.” 


In addition to the above resolution, 
the A. L. A. has further presented the 
subject of salaries in the Bulletin for 
June. The entire number is devoted to 
the discussion. It includes salary fig- 
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TIME OF DEPRESSION 


ures for public libraries in cities with 
population from 5,000 to more than 
200,000. It also includes salary statis- 
tics for university and college libraries, 
normal school and high school libra- 
ries. 

It will be a very valuable source of 
information for those directors who 
must meet satisfactorily the demands 
of the public for reduction in the costs 
of federal, state and municipal gov- 
ernment. The tax reduction public has 
been especially insistent in the demand 
that salaries are the first items in the 
budget to be cut. 

In Illinois the library directors have 
complete authority over the way in 
which the library income is spent. The 
question of salaries is one for the di- 
rectors to decide. Since library salaries 
have never been comparable to those 
of the teaching and other professions, 
there is not the same reason for re- 
duction at this time. If the library in- 
come can be made to cover the present 
salary budget, it should be maintained. 


Salary cutting has not been general 
up to this present time. Not all libra- 
ries in Cook County have reduced 
salaries. The financial condition of 
Cook County is as serious as in any 
county in the State. 


RETIREMENT PLAN FOR LIBRARIANS 


The A. L. A. Committee on Annu- 
ities and Pensions has been working 
on a retirement project for librarians 
for a number of years. 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman, re- 
ported at the New Orleans Conference 
that the committee was desirous to “get 
something started” that would defi- 
nitely advance the cause and which 
would include all classes of librarians 
and all types and sizes of libraries. 


To this end the committee has out- 
lined the essential provisions for a re- 
tirement plan covering eligibility, age 
of retirement, premiums and benefits, 
(See A. L. A. Bulletin, February 1932, 
pp. 85-86). 


This outline was prefaced by the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Coun- 
cil: 

“First, that the American Library 
Association agree in principle with the 
conclusion that the Association estab- 
lish a group retirement plan that is 
comprehensive in nature, including all 
classes of librarians and libraries, and 
that is underwritten by a thoroughly re- 
liable insurance company, but that is 
directly sponsored by the A. L. A. 

“Second, that in the establishment of 
the proposed retirement plan a special 
staff be provided at, or in conjunction 
with, A. L. A. Headquarters to ad- 
minister the collection of premiums and 
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to carry on promotion work, such staff 
to be maintained by a special fund se- 
cured for this purpose. 


“Third, that the plan proposed for 
adoption provide two forms of con- 
tract: one to enable librarians as in- 
dividuals to provide themselves a re- 
tiring annuity, paying all the costs 
themselves; and the other to enable 
libraries as institutions to enter the 
plan on a contributory basis, with li- 
braries and employees sharing the cost ; 
this twofold contract to be accepted 
with the thought that the employee-pay- 
all contract would not only meet a real 
need in itself, but also serve as a means 
to encourage libraries to enter the plan 
on the contributory basis. 


“Fourth, that steps immediately be 
taken by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to determine the prospects for 
raising a special retirement fund to 
make possible the early establishment 
of the proposed plan, with the under- 
standing that a comparatively small an- 
nual sum would provide for the main- 
tenance of a staff, in conjunction with 
A. L. A. Headquarters, to serve as a 
premium collection agency and infor- 
mation bureau; but with the under- 
standing also that a much larger fund 
be sought at the same time to be used 
for extensive promotion work, as, for 
example, in giving financial aid to li- 
braries, particularly smaller ones, to 
help them meet the cost of annuities 
for past service of the oldest staff mem- 
bers.” 


The action of the Council was to 
authorize the Executive Board to ne- 
gotiate a contract with some insurance 
company (subject to the advice of the 
Association’s attorney) “for annuities 
and pensions approximately as indi- 
cated in the above statement.” 


The committee hopes to find a means 
for financing the plan without involv- 
ing the Association. As soon as a few 
more details can be worked out, the 
final recommendations will be presented 
to the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion with the expectation that the re- 
tirement plan may be actually estab- 
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lished and in operation before the end 
of the year. 

Under these provisions librarians 
may invest in an annuity insurance at 
a 15 per cent lesser rate than through 
the commercial insurance company. No 
legislation will be necessary to enable 
the librarian to provide his own retiring 
insurance, if he chooses to pay the en- 
tire premium. If the library is to con- 
tribute part payment, in Illinois, an 
amendment to the library law will be 
necessary. Library directors would 
have to have legal authority for such 
an expenditure of funds. The Legis- 
lative Committee of the I. L. A. can 
prepare such an amendment to be acted 
upon by the Association at the state 
meeting in Springfield in October. 
With the Association endorsing the 
bill, it should not be difficult to have 
it passed by the General Assembly 
when it convenes in January, 1933. 


I. L. A. PUBLICITY 


The Illinois Library Association has 
appointed Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig of 
Chicago as publicity agent for the As- 
sociation, to serve until the state con- 
vention in Springfield in October. Mrs. 
Buhlig, a past president of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was formerly director of Publicity for 
the Congress, and is experienced in 
promotional and publicity work. 

In addition to the preparation of 
press articles for use in the newspapers 
of the state, Mrs. Buhlig is broadcast- 
ing each Saturday morning at 10:40 
Central standard time over WMAQ, 
beginning July 2, with the exception of 
July 9, and continuing through the 
summer. She also has charge of a 
weekly broadcast over WMAQO for the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

In“her publicity, Mrs. Buhlig is 
stressing the need for further exten- 
sion of library service to the two mil- 
lion people in the state now without 
access to library material. She is dis- 
cussing the county library idea, and the 
economy of a larger unit of library 
service. 
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DECATUR HERALD-REVIEW LIBRARY 


By AGNES HENEBRY 


A newspaper library exists prin- 
cipally to supply quickly materials and 
service incidental to the bringing out 
of the paper. 


It is the repository for the cuts, pho- 
tographs and mats already used, and 
which may be called for again at a 
moment’s notice. And it contains 
thousands of newspaper clippings 
which may be needed to give informa- 
tion about individuals, places or events. 
In addition it must file pamphlets, and 
maps. Its bound volumes are mainly 
reference books. 


The Herald-Review Library is a 
combination of two newspaper li- 
braries. When the Decatur Herald and 
The Decatur Daily Review consolidated 
in September, 1931, the work of com- 
bining their two libraries was begun 
and is now underway. 

The Herald library system was 
established over twenty years ago by 
W. F. Hardy, editor. The purpose of 
the library was to make available to 
the newspaper writers the bedrock 
facts which are the foundation of trust- 
worthy writing, and to furnish illustra- 
tions for stories. An effort was made 
to make of the clipping file the fullest 
possible historical record of Decatur 
available to present day writers. The 
work of the library has been carried on 
from the very beginning by Miss Net- 
tie S. Lindsay. 

In the early 1900’s Harry Wheeler, 
a reporter, started the Review library 
with two cigar boxes as filing equip- 
ment. In each day’s issue the items of 
importance, those that were likely to 
be needed again, were marked by some 
person of judgment and authority. 
They were then clipped, stamped with 
the date and name of the author and 
a number corresponding to that on the 
index card. The clippings were slipped 
into an envelope with a file number on 
the envelope, and placed in one of the 
boxes. The file grew until there were 
over 10,000 numbers, many of them 
having several fat envelopes under the 


same number. Many years ago filing 
cabinets replaced the cigar boxes, and 
cut and photograph files were started. 
Two years ago the numerical system of 
filing clippings was discontinued and 
the alphabetical system, which is now 
in use, was started. 


At the present time the library is in 
a room about fifteen by twenty-three 
feet in size, on the second floor next 
to the news room. It is equipped with 
all steel cabinets. The library now con- 
tains approximately 110,000 clippings, 
30,000 photographs, 45,000 cuts, 15,000 
mats and 500 reference books besides 
many booklets and pamphlets. It is a 
unit in a central filing system. The 
work of merging the two libraries is 
being done by three persons, who also 
take care of the daily work. It is open 
from 7:30 a. m. to 1:30 a. m. in order 
to give service to staffs of both the 
morning and evening papers, and the 
business office. 


Clippings are filed alphabetically by 
name and subject in four by six en- 
velopes with cross references on 
colored cards of the same size. The 
envelopes have typed on them the classi- 
fication head and sufficient additional 
information to convey an accurate idea 
of the contents. A pamphlet file is also 
maintained as a supplement to the clip- 
ping file. 


Cuts and mats are separated accord- 
ing to size, one-half and one column, 
two columns, three and four columns, 
and large cuts. All but the larger 
ones are filed alphabetically. Those 
are filed numerically. Layouts are cut 
apart where it is possible to do so. 3x5 
cards in a separate card index list all 
cuts of the same individual or subject, 
the dates used and the file sections 
where they are to be found. Cross 
references to groups are made on the 
cards for cuts as well as for the photo- 
graphs which are filed alphabetically. 
Nearly always the same cards cross 
reference both the cut and photograph. 
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Each photograph is stamped with a 
rubber stamp when it is filed. The 
stamp bears the name “Herald-Review 
Library” and leaves spaces for the title 
of the photograph or name, date used 
in the paper, photographer’s name, the 
size of the cuts made from it and 
where they are filed. When a picture 
is returned, a notation is made on the 
index card telling to whom it was re- 
turned and the date. 

All photographs come to the library 
before going to the engraving depart- 
ment. Here they are recorded as hav- 
ing been sent to the engravers and 
when the cut is made, both it and the 
photographs come back to the library. 
They are then checked off as having 
had the cut made, labeled, and the cuts 
delivered to the various reporters. In 
this way all photographs remain in the 
library until they have been in the 
paper and are ready for permanent 
filing or return, and there is little dan- 
ger of loss or damage. 

The Dewey Decimal System is used 
in classifying the books. Among the 
most used reference books are the com- 
plete file of Decatur city directories, 
Editor and Publisher Year Book and 
Market Guide, Standard Rate and 
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Data, The World Almanac, Chicago 
Daily News Almanac and Year Book, 
International Encyclopedia, Who’s 
Who in America, Illinois Blue Book 
and Illinois Revised Statutes. 

Bound files of both papers for the 
previous two years are kept in the 
library. Older volumes, which are 
priceless as a history of Decatur, are 
kept in a fireproof vault. Since the 
consolidation of the two papers the 
Decatur Herald and The Decatur Dairy 
Review are bound together each month. 

When a cut is taken from the li- 
brary, the envelope in which it was 
filed is placed in an alphabetical “Out” 
file with a notation to whom it was 
loaned and the date. It is traced if not 
returned within a reasonable length of 
time. Clippings and other material are 
loaned in the same manner. 

The Community Service department 
maintained by the newspaper answers 
most of the questions requiring re- 
search work outside of the office, but 
the library, too, receives calls for in- 
formation from business men, teachers 
and students as well as the dozens of 
calls daily from the staff members for 
whom it was originally organized and 
who are its regular “customers.” 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Definite principles for better public 
and school library service were outlined 
by the Library Extension Board and 
the School Library Committee of the 
American Library Association in con- 
ference in New Orleans. 


The Council of the A. L. A. also 
approved the principles : 


“1. An adequate library program in- 
cludes both free public and school li- 
brary service for all the people. 


“2. This program to be adequate 
must recognize and ultimately attain 
accepted standards of service in each of 
the above fields. 


“3. Administrative centralization is 
desirable whether it be for public libra- 
ry service only, for school library ser- 
vice only, or for a combination of both. 


“4. In instances of combined school 
and public library administration, the 
cost of maintaining centralized service 
should be provided from school and 
public library funds in proportion to 
the service given in each field. 

“5. In has been demonstrated that 
adequate library service to both com- 
munities and schools in rural areas, can 
be given economically and effectively 
by means of a centralized administra- 
tion from a county or larger regional 
library, when properly financed and 
adequately administered by trained per- 
sennel. This demonstrated success 
points to a more general adoption of 
the plan.” 

The school and library situation in 
Illinois needs just such an organized 
program. There are some fine school 
libraries with adequate collections of 
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books and administered by profession- 
ally trained librarians. Many school 
libraries, however, have small, insuf- 
ficient book collections and no trained 
service. The state standard for rec- 
ognition and accrediting schools re- 
quires the library in schools enrolling 
500 or more pupils to be under the di- 
rection of a librarian who is a college 
graduate and has had one or more years 
of professional library work in an ac- 
credited library school. 

In schools enrolling less than 500 
pupils the librarian should qualify as 
above or as a teacher-librarian. The 
latter must have the same qualifica- 
tions as a member of the teaching staff 
and in addition at least five semester 
hours in library methods. 

High school libraries falling in the 
second group, as well as grade and 
rural school libraries could be more 
economically and efficiently managed by 
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operating jointly with the public libra- 
ries in the county under a centralized 
administration. 

Undoubtedly the county or, in the 
case of the smaller counties, a union 
of two counties, would provide the 
most effectual centralization. Such a 
unification could easily be accomplished 
if only school and public library direc- 
tors would work out together their mu- 
tual needs. 

Pending that time, much saving 
could be rendered the taxpayer this 
next year if before schools open in 
September, a combination of school 
and public library administration could 
be arranged. It is an expensive thing 
to build up two libraries in one commu- 
nity. Neither one is efficient as a 
separate institution. Under one con- 
trol, there could be a saving in the cost 
of books, supplies, catalogs and other 
records as well as in service. 


THE LIBRARY IN TIME OF DEPRESSION 


“Librarians and library authorities 
are urged by the American Library 
Association to meet sympathetically the 
demands of appropriating bodies for 
the utmost efficiency and economy in 
all public activities. At the same time 
they should stand unflinchingly for the 
maintenance of those library services 
which help to sustain morale and to in- 
crease understanding of the many dif- 
ficult problems now confronting the 
American people. 


“This country has millions of unem- 
ployed men and women whose spirit 
is threatened by idleness and deadly 
discouragement. For many of them 
the library is one of the most essential 
agencies for combating these tenden- 
cies. 

“The library should make every ef- 
fort to have the details of the budgets 
and activities thoroughly and _ intelli- 
gently studied and understood. 


“Librarians should continue to seek 
new and better ways of doing the 
necessary work at the least possible 
cost. Notable progress in this di- 
rection has been made. 


“Library salaries should be commen- 
surate with those of other educational 
professions. 

“Regardless of the size of the book 
fund, some investment should be made 
from month to month in the best of 
the new books on current problems. 
In this time of stress when clear think- 
ing on public questions is essential, the 
functions of the library as an agency 
for diffusion of ideas should not be 
curtailed. 

“When millions of men and women, 
old and young, are attempting to equip 
themselves to get or to hold jobs, the 
library should not be allowed to de- 
crease its effective service in technical, 
business and other vocational fields. 
When these and other millions are in 
greatest need of finding in free library 
service the only recreation they can 
afford and one of the few opportunities 
for renewing their faith in organized 
society, the library should not fail to 
meet its obligations to the community.” 

The above resolution was adopted by 
the Council of the American Library 
Association at its final session in con- 
ference in New Orleans April 30. 
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PULITZER AWARDS 


Pearl S. Buck, George S. Kaufman, 
Morrie Ryskind, Ira Gershwin, Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, Henry F. Prin- 
gle, and George Dillon were recipients 
of the Pulitzer prizes awarded by the 
Trustees of Columbia University, 
May 3. 

The award which caused the most 
comment, and which was the most un- 
usual, was the drama prize. It was 
given to Of Thee I Sing, a musical 
comedy by George S. Kaufman, Mor- 
rie Ryskind and Ira Gershwin. In 
their comment, the judges said “This 
award may seem unusual, but the play 
is unusual. Not only is it coherent 
enough to class as a play, aside from 
the music, but it is a biting and true 
satire on American politics and the 
public attitude toward them. Its effect 
on the stage promises to be consider- 
able.” 

The $1,000 award for the best novel 
published by an American author was 
given to Pearl S. Buck for her novel 
The Good Earth. The judges men- 
tioned “its epic sweep, its distinct and 
moving characterization, its sustained 


story-interest and its simple and yet 
richly colored style.” 


General Pershing received the prize 
of $2,000 for the best book on the 
history of the United States, My Ex- 
periences in the World War. In the 
opinion of the judges, it presented “a 
finer spirit in narration than any of the 
others, more objectivity, more fullness, 
more balance,” and was “the most 
authoritative, the most penetrating and 
the most decisive account of our own 
part in the war.” 


Theodore Roosevelt was chosen as 
the best biography. “Mr. Pringle’s 
book presents a vitalized portrait of an 
outstanding American. It seeks to 
strike a fair balance where that—in a 
time so near to the subject—is difficult 
to achieve. It is well documented and 
well written. It is especially valuable 
for its candor and its human quality.” 


George Dillon’s The Flowering 
Stone was awarded $1,000 for the best 
volume of verse. The judges con- 
sidered this “the most original and 
authentic” of the volumes considered. 


ILLINOIS WINS ART PRIZE 


Illinois is the winner of the Penny 
Art Fund prize—a beautiful oil paint- 
in Moonlight Scene in Mexico by 
Albert Pike Lucas, bought at the Na- 
tional Academy for $400.00 by Mrs. 
Alvoni Allen, chairman of the Penny 
Art Fund Plan, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

This painting is to be hung in the 
club home of the state art chairman, 
Mrs. Clyde E. Clarkson of Nashville, 
Illinois. It was unveiled at the bienni- 
al in Seattle on June fourteenth and 
presented to the state doing the most 
to promote art during the past year. 
Only states successfully carrying on 
the Penny Art Fund Plan of Mrs. 
Allen were eligible to win this award. 

A penny a year from each club mem- 
ber in the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s clubs was used to purchase 
works of Illinois artists and presented 


at the state convention in Chicago. A 
portrait bust of Lorado Taft, four oil 
paintings, two etchings and a statuette 
were given to five clubs in the state 
doing the most to raise the standard of 
beauty in their communities and to pro- 
mote art, two awards to the schools of 
the winning contestants for the best 
pictures and posters of Moonlight 
entered in the Fine Arts Contest for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils and 
one award to a district chairman for 
practical work to restrict billboards 
along the rural highways of Illinois. 
The purpose of the plan is to stress 
the buying of American art, to direct 
attention to American artists, and to 
stimulate interest in art and beauty. 
Albert Pike Lucas is an American 
artist of note. He has won a name for 
himself not only as a landscape painter 
but also as a portraitist, painter of the 
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nude and sculptor. Last year he re- 
ceived the Isidor prize of the Allied 
Art Association. He also was awarded 
Honorable mention at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 and the bronze medal 
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at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo in 1901. His works are ex- 
hibited in the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington and in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. 


CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


The ways and means of reaching the 
goal of health and protection for every 
child in the nation was the topic of dis- 
cussion at the White House Conference 
dinner held in Philadelphia May 20 in 
connection with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. The stand- 
ards set forth in the Children’s Charter 
were given special emphasis. The prin- 
cipal speakers were: Henry F. 
Vaughan, City Health commissioner, 
Detroit; F. J. Kelly, U. S. Office of 
Education; Howard W. Odum, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and Homer 
Folks, New York State Charities Aid 
Association. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, addressed a 
general session of the Philadelphia 
Conference May 23 on Children in Na- 
tional Emergencies. 


The findings of the White House 
Conference were also discussed at the 
Association for Childhood Education 
held in Washington, D. C., May 4 to 7. 
Dr. Wilbur was again a speaker. 


Follow-up conferences have been 
held in twenty-five states by May, 
1932, and several other states are plan- 
ning autumn meetings. A _ regional 
conference was held in Chicago for the 
purpose of applying the principles 
evolved in the Children’s Charter to 
the problems of Illinois children. Li- 
brarians and library workers partici- 
pated in the conference. They also as- 
sisted in the observance of Youth Week 
in Chicago May 18-24, sponsoring pro- 
grams and special exhibits in the li- 
braries. The conference findings were 
also discussed at the 1932 annual meet- 
ing in Rockford of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


The publications of the White House 
Conference are being used by groups 


in many of the states as guides for a 
study of child welfare. In Illinois 
leadership groups throughout the state 
under the direction of Edna Wall, 
specialist in Child Development and 
Parent Education, University of Illi- 
nois, have been drawing freely upon 
these volumes for help in their study 
of the child and his care. Local 
chapters and clubs of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the IIli- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Home Bureau, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and kindred 
organizations are using the publica- 
tions of the Conference as a basis or 
as an aid in their study programs. 


More than half of the total forty 
volumes scheduled for publication are 
now printed. A complete list of the 
volumes available may be secured from 
the Conference office or from the Cen- 
tury Co., New York, which is pub- 
lishing the series. These books deal 
with the education, training, health, 
maternal care, etc. of children. The 
Library Extension Division has pur- 
chased several copies of each volume 
now available and will receive the en- 
tire set when printed. These volumes 
are available for loans on application 
to the Division, Springfield, either di- 
rectly to individuals without access to 
libraries, or through the local library, if 
it does not possess ali the publications. 


Every public library should have on 
its shelves at least the resume of the 
Conference which is found in the vol- 
ume White House Conference, 1930. It 
contains the principal speeches of the 
Conference, together with abstracts of 
reports and recommendations of the 
Conference committees. An attractive 
edition in boards, at fifty cents, includ- 
ing postage, may be obtained at the 
office of the White House Conference, 
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Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
Orders should be placed soon, as the 
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editorial office will probably be closed 
within the next few months. 


NEWBERY PRIZE AWARD 


Waterless Mountain, by Laura 
Adams Armer, was awarded the New- 
bery Medal for the most distinguished 
contribution to children’s literature 
published in 1931, by the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association. The 
award was presented to Mrs. Armer by 
Emma Lee, chairman of the Section, 
at its Wednesday meeting at the con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation in New Orleans. 

The book, published by Longmans 
Green, is the story of Younger Brother, 
a young Navajo boy of the present day 
who learns the ancient secrets of his 
tribe, and the mysteries of the medi- 
cine men, in the sun-parched desert 
places of Arizona. Mrs. Armer is a 
widely recognized authority upon 
Navajo legends, symbolism and cere- 
monials, and an artist whose paintings 
of Navajo mythology have brought her 
national recognition. Into the tale of 
Younger Brother, she has woven many 
illuminating glimpses of the domestic 
and religious life of the Navajo people. 

Concerning the choice of the title 
Waterless Mountain, Mrs. Armer ex- 
plains that her inspiration for it came 
during a trip to the Navajo country 
to copy sand paintings for the new 
Rockefeller Museum in San Jose. Her 
travels took her to a remote section of 


the country where there was a moun- 
tain topped by a large flat mesa upon 
which there was not a drop of water. 
This waterless mountain is made a 
symbolic theme throughout her book. 

Illustrations for Waterless Mountain 
were made by Mrs. Armer and her 
husband, Sidney Armer, San Francisco 
artist. The publishers have given the 
book a distinguished and unusually 
beautiful format in keeping with its 
subject matter. 

The Newbery medal, which is award- 
ed annually at the conference of the 
American Library Association, was 
established in 1922 by Frederick G. 
Melcher of New York in honor of 
John Newbery, one of the first pub- 
lishers to appreciate the value of good 
books for children. Other books which 
have won the award have been The 
Story of Mankind by Hendrik Van 
Loon in 1922 ; Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 
by Hugh Lofting, 1923; The Dark 
Frigate by C. B. Hawes, 1924; Tales 
from Silver Lands by Charles Finger, 
1924; Shen of the Sea by A. B. Chris- 
man, 1926; Smoky the Cowhorse by 
Will James, 1927; Gay Neck by D. G. 
Mukerji, 1928; Trumpeter of Krakow 
by E. P. Kelly, 1929; Hitty by Rachel 
Field, 1930; and The Cat Who Went 
to Heaven by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
1931. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Problems of education for the un- 
employed have been the object of in- 
vestigation and study by the American 
Association for Adult Education dur- 
ing the past year, according to the re- 
port of the director, M. A. Cartwright, 
at the annual conference held in Buf- 
falo May 16 to 18. He stated that the 
unemployed are turning with eagerness 
to continued education for training for 
other jobs and for using their enforced 
leisure in a profitable manner. 

“It is significant,’ commented Mr. 


Cartwright, “that there has been no 
marked diminution of faith in Ameri- 
can education on the part of the unem- 
ployed. The facilities available to 
adults, however, have come far from 
meeting adequately the potential de- 
mand of this large element of the popu- 
lation. If there has been lack of faith, 
it has not been exhibited by the unem- 
ployed but by the very manufacturers 
of the educational machine themselves. 
Many of them seem to feel that the 
economic change, so profound in its 
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nature and entailing as a necessary 
concomitant the waste and scrapping of 
much that has gone before, should find 
its counterpart in the realm of educa- 
tion.” 


Mr. Cartwright urged that experi- 
ments, research and further study be 
carried on to determine the type of 
adult education best suited to this 
changed economic world of today. 


The address of the president, Felix 
Warburg, touched on the various 
phases of adult education, the use of 
the radio, education of the unemployed, 
and the need for stimulating a desire 
for further education. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher was elected 
president of the Association for the en- 
suing year. Mrs. Fisher has been 
active in adult education work, and is 
the author of Why Stop Learning, a 
survey of the developments and activi- 
ties of the adult education movement. 


The American Association for Adult 
Education was organized in 1926 to 
further the idea of education as a con- 
tinuing process throughout life. It 
serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion in the field of adult education, 
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working through those actually in con- 
tact with adults and their demands. 
The Association has no program of in- 
struction, employing no teachers or act- 
ing as an educational administrator. 
Its membership includes educators, 
librarians, social workers, and indi- 
viduals interested in adult education. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Ten volumes were added the latter 
part of April to the International Mind 
Alcove of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The books may 
be borrowed from the Division. The 
titles are: 

Brann Nicolina. 

Cautley Building a house in Swe- 
den. 

Cohen Portheim England, the un- 
known isle. 

Desmond Far horizons. 

Lehman Milley and her village. 

Martin Awisha’s carpet. 

Monson Across Africa on foot. 

Morton In search of Ireland. 

Olcott Jean and Fanchon. 

Warner World on a farm. 


SHAKESPEAREAN MEMORIALS 


Shakespeare was twice honored in 
the United States April 23, the 368th 
anniversary of his birth, by the dedica- 
tion of two memorial libraries, the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Horace Howard 
Furness Memorial at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In England on the same 
day the new Shakespeare Theatre was 
formally opened at Statford-on-Avon. 

The Folger Memorial Library was 
dedicated in the presence of President 
and Mrs. Hoover, the ambassadors of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
and a distinguished group of scholars. 
Mrs. Folger presented the keys of the 
library to George A. Plimpton, presi- 
dent of the Amherst College trustees, 
as a symbol of the transfer of the 
library, the books and other treasures 
to the trusteeship of Amherst College, 


Mr. Folger’s alma mater. The dedi- 
catory address was delivered by Dr. 
Joseph Quincy Adams, supervisor of 
research, Library of Congress. 


The library includes more than 
80,000 volumes, dramas and other 
works by Shakespeare, and material 
concerning Shakespeare or connected 
with him and his time. The collection 
is regarded as the most extensive and 
rare in this country, and ranks with, if 
not above those in other lands. In ad- 
dition to the building and collection, 
Mr. Folger provided for an endowment 
of $10,000,000. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
who died two years ago, bequeathed the 
Shakespearean collection gathered by 
his father and himself, together with 
the money for the building in which 
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it is housed and a fund for its main- 
tenance, to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as a memorial to his father. The 
collection contains about 12,000 vol- 
umes, 8,000 of which are strictly 
Shakespearean. The elder Dr. Fur- 
ness, a noted Shakespearean scholar, 
was editor of the Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare. His son became asso- 
ciated with his father in 1901 as a co- 
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worker and succeeded him as editor at 
his death in 1912. Speakers at the 
dedication exercises held at the 
memorial were President Thomas B. 
Gates of the University, Provost Josiah 
H. Penniman, and Dr. Felix E. 
Schelling, professor of English litera- 
ture and author of several critical 
works on Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


American Library Association 


Booklist Books, 1931. 65 cents. 
Annual selected list of about 200 
titles from the Booklist, composed of 
those found most useful in libraries. 
A good check list for the small library. 


For thinking America. $1.25 for 100 
copies. 

A second annotated list of books 
similar to the first one, chosen by 
thirty American social scientists. The 
titles are grouped under such headings 
as: Facing the future; Big business 
and the consumer; The affairs of the 
world. 


Jones, E. K., ed. 
handbook. $1.50. 
Although published primarily for 

institutional libraries, this handbook is 

useful for the untrained assistant or 
apprentice. Routine work is simply 
and clearly explained and illustrated. 

Appendices include sources of book 

reviews and buying lists, list of inex- 

pensive series, and a simplified Dewey 

Decimal Classification. 


Prison library 


Lingenfelter, M. R. and Hanson, M. 
A., comp. Vocations in fiction. 35 
cents. 

Lists novels dealing with some 65 
vocations. Short descriptive notes, 
with code letters to show whether the 
book is for children, young people or 
adults. 


Matson, Charlotte. Books for tired 
eyes. 50 cents. 
The second edition of a buying 
guide and reading list for books in 


twelve point or larger type; useful for 


selection of books for those with de- 
fective eyesight. Publisher and price 
of about 1300 selected books are given. 


Randall, W. M. The college library. 
$2.35. 

The resume of a two year study of 
two hundred colleges, inquiring into 
the function of the college library, pre- 
senting the buildings, stock, finances, 
routines, etc. Tentative standards, 
evolved from the study, are suggested 
as criterions for the college library. 


Shaw, C. B., comp. List of books for 
college libraries. $3.50. 

Includes “those books which the 
undergraduate student could reason- 
ably be expected to use in courses com- 
monly offered by liberal arts colleges”. 
Includes 14,000 titles grouped accord- 
ing to subject courses. 


Stone, Ermine. 
library. $1.75. 
Problems peculiar to the junior col- 

lege library are ably discussed by the 
librarian of the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, New York. Its func- 
tion, control, finances, book collection, 
and management are treated in a 
thorough, though brief, non-technical 
manner. It particularly stresses the 
way in which the library can contrib- 
ute to the development of thought of 
the individual student, and encourage 
an appreciation of reading. 


The junior college 


Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the 
small library. 6th ed. $1. 
Critical estimates of 220 magazines, 

inclusion of titles being based on the 
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votes of more than 200 library work- 
ers. Lists of business and technical 
periodicals, periodical 

newspapers are included. 


indexes and 


Reading with a purpose series. Paper, 
35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
McDonald, J. G. Latin America. 
Director, Aaron. Unemployment. 
Youtz, P. N. American life in 

architecture. 

The Library Extension Division has 
quantities of the paper editions for sale 
at 15 cents each. 


Miscellaneous. 


Section of Library Work with Chil- 
dren, A. L. A. Men, machines 
and the world of today. 

A reading list for boys and girls 
prepared by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The list is divided into: The 
world growing up; Science; The hand- 
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maiden of man; Cogs and wheels; 
Riders of the wind; Sea lanes of the 
world; Adventurers all. The list may 
be obtained from Miss Harriet Leaf, 
Public Library, Akron, Ohio. A sin- 
gle copy is ten cents, with special rates 
for larger quantities. 


Special Libraries. Special Libraries 

Association. $5 a year. 

Special Libraries, the official maga- 
zine of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, is including each month a list of 
recommended books on business. As 
it is difficult to find authoritative re- 
views and suggestive lists of useful 
business books, this list is most help- 
ful. The books recommended are 
suitable for the public library as well 
as for the business or special library. 
This digest of business books is pre- 
pared by the staff of the Business 
Branch of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Public Library. 


NEW BOOKS 


The titles listed below are the more 
outstanding volumes among the recent 
acquisitions to the collection of the Li- 
brary Extension Division. These 
books may be borrowed from the Di- 
vision either by individuals, or by li- 
braries; all requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, Library 
Extension Division, Springfield. 


America and the World 


Allen, F. L. Only yesterday. Harper. 

Angell, Norman. The unseen assas- 
sins. Harper. 

Boleslavski, Richard. Way of the 
Lancer. Bobbs. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Tragic America. 
Liveright. 

Durant, Will. Program for America. 
Simon. 

Frank, Glenn. 
Macmillan. 

Howland, C. P. Survey of American 
foreign relations. Yale. 

Lippmann, Walter. United States in 
world affairs. Harper. 

Rugg, H. O. Culture and education 
in America. Harcourt. 


Thunder and dawn. 


Scarborough, H. E. England mud- 
dles through. Macmillan. 

Simonds, F. H. Can Europe keep 
the peace? Harper. 

Thomas, N. M. As I see it. 
millan. 


Mac- 


Economics and Sociology 


Blumenthal, Albert. Small-town 
stuff. University of Chicago Press. 

Burton, T. E. Financial crises and 
periods of industrial and commer- 
cial depression. Appleton. 

Butler, N. M. Looking forward. 
Scribner. 


Dennis, Lawrence. Is capitalism 
doomed? Harper. 

Garrison, E. E. The riddle of eco- 
nomics. Macmillan. 


Greuning, E. H. The public pays. 
Vanguard. 

Hansen, A. H. Economic stabiliza- 
tion in an unbalanced world. Har- 
court. 

Hoover, C. B. The economic life of 
Soviet Russia. Macmillan. 

Karsten, K. G. Scientific forecast- 
ing. Greenberg. 
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Lawes, L. E. 
Sing. Long. 

Mims, Mary. The awakening com- 
munity. Macmillan. 

Salter, J. A. Recovery, the second 
effort. Century. 


20,000 years in Sing 


Lives and Characters 


Addams, Jane. The excellent be- 
comes the permanent. Macmillan. 

Alexander. Once a grand duke. 
Farrar. 
Berendsohn, W. A. Selma Lagerlof, 
her life and work. Doubleday. 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Saints and sin- 
ners. Houghton. 

Darrow, Clarence. Story of my life. 
Scribner. 

Evans, W. A. Mrs. Abraham Lin- 
coln. Knopf. 

Ludwig, Emil. Gifts of life. Little. 

Marriott, J. A. The makers of mod- 
ern Italy. Oxford. 

Rolland, Romain. Goethe and Bee- 
thoven. Harper. 

Skariatina, Irina. 
Smith. 

Tarbell, Ida. Owen D. Young, a 
new type of industrial leader. 
Macmillan. 


A world begins. 


Literature 


Dillon, George. 
Viking. 

Kaufman, G. S. Of thee I sing. 
Knopf. 

Morley, Christopher. Ex libris caris- 
simis. University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Mourning becomes 
Electra. Liveright. 

Steinberg, M. B. The history of the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. Dial 
Press. 

Wylie, E. H. 
Knopf. 


Flowering stone. 


Collected poems. 


Science 


Beebe, William. Nonsuch: land of 
water. Brewer. 

Ditmars, R. L. 
world. Macmillan. 

Eckstein, Gustav. Lives. 


Snakes of the 


Harper. 
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Howard, L. O. The insect menace. 
Century. 

Maguire, C. J. Aerology; a ground 
school manual in aeronautical 
meteorology. McGraw. 


Psychology and Religion 


Barton, Bruce. He upset the world. 


Bobbs. 

Burnham, William. Wholesome per- 
sonality. Appleton. 

Burrows, Miller. Founders of the 
great religions. Scribner. 

Fosdick, H. E. As I see religion. 
Harper. 

Pitkin, W. B. A short introduction 
to the history of human stupidity. 
Simon, 

Sadler, W. S. 
youth. Funk. 


Piloting modern 


The Arts 


Batigne, Claire. London exhibition 
of French Art, 1200-1900. Knopf. 

Blacker, J. F. A. B. C. of English 
Salt-glaze stone-ware. Stanley. 

Boggs, K. D. Prints and plants of 
old gardens. Garrett. 

Bragdon, C. F. The frozen fountain 
—being essays on architecture and 
the art of design in space. Knopf. 

Brooke, G. C. English coins. Dial. 

Brown, Bolton. Lithography for 
artists. Published for the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Cockrell, D. B. Introduction to art, 
theory, practice, history. Smith. 

Eaton, W. P. Everybody’s garden. 
Knopf. 

Indiana federation of art clubs. Art 
guide to Indiana. Author. 

Lee, R. W. Early American pressed 
glass. Author. 

Mather, F. J. Estimates 
Series II. Holt. 

Poore, H. R. Modern art, why, what 
and how? Putnam. 

Symons, Arthur. From Toulouse— 
Lautrec to Rodin. King. 


in art. 
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PERSONALS 


Clara Hoadley resigned in May as 
librarian of the Streator Public Li- 
brary. Miss Hoadley had served in 
that capacity for thirty-three years. 
Miss Arthur, who was her first as- 
sistant, succeeds Miss Hoadley. 

Mary J. Keane, reference librarian 
of the East St. Louis Public Library 
was injured in an automobile collision 
near Salem Sunday, June 5. Miss 
Keane, who was cut about the face and 
bruised, was able to return to East St. 
Louis the following Tuesday. 

Mabelle Leland has been named li- 
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brarian of the Milford Township Li- 
brary. Miss Leland, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School was formerly librarian of the 
high school at Taylor, North Dakota. 
She succeeds Ethel Patterson who re- 
signed early in the year. 


Zana K. Miller, formerly with the 
Library Extension Division, has been 
appointed to the library staff of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
assuming her duties in July. Miss 
Miller is to teach courses in library 
science, and will also have charge of 
the library’s public documents. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Abingdon. The library is sponsor- 
ing summer courses in several sub- 
jects for high school seniors, college 
and university graduates and others at 
present unemployed, who wish to con- 
tinue studying. Courses are offered in 
German, Spanish, French, industrial 
arts and shorthand. The subjects are 
taught by Abingdon residents who 
have either taught the subjects or 
taken graduate and advanced work. 
Classes started June 22, with a regis- 
tration of seventeen for the Spanish 
course, fifteen for shorthand, eight 
for German, eight for industrial arts, 
and six for French. Others plan to 
come in for review work later in the 
summer. 


Amboy. Children’s books have 
been purchased by the library with the 
gift of $100 presented sometime ago 
by W. A. Green. 


Beardstown. The library building 
is being repainted by city workmen. 
The interior is being redecorated at the 
same time. 

Belleville. Seven books per capita 
was the circulation record for the year 
ending April 30. The total issue was 
196,043, an increase of 16,511 books 
over the preceding year. The cost of 
circulation per volume was nine cents, 
while the cost per capita was sixty two 
cents. 

The branch library issued 42,059 
books, about 23 per cent of the total, 


with a cost of $2,927.72 for mainte- 
nance, about 16 per cent of the library 
expenditures, $18,689.33. 

Benton. Plans were made at the 
June meeting of the Garden Club for 
the landscaping of the library grounds. 
The work will be done in cooperation 
with members of the library board and 
financed by contributions from club 
members and interested citizens. 

Berwyn. A hidden title treasure 
hunt is being conducted during the 
summer vacation. There are two con- 
tests, the first for children in the 
fourth and fifth grades, the second for 
those in the sixth through the eighth. 
Ten titles are concealed in each of the 
stories published for six weeks in the 
local newspapers. Five of the sixty 
hidden titles must be read by the child 
in order to receive a summer reading 
diploma. 

The Wishing Fairy, a puppet show, 
was given at the South Branch of the 
public library for the young people in 
the community. It was presented by 
the Little Theatre of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. 

The central branch library has been 
moved across the street from its form- 
er location, effecting a saving in rent. 
Lower rentals at the present locations 
were obtained for the other two 
branches. The budget for 1932 has 
been drastically cut, and no provision 
was made in it for new books or maga- 
zines. 
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Bloomington. Books on economic 
questions have been widely read by 
library patrons. More than 5,000 vol- 
umes dealing with economic problems, 
a twelfth of the total adult non-fiction 
circulated, were issued during the 
year. 

The total circulation was 269,562, a 
gain of 22,000 over 1931. School 
branch libraries issued 57,247 volumes. 
2,270 new readers were registered, 
1,573 being adults. 

Two rooms, formerly used for stor- 
age of newspapers and magazines 
were converted into additional reading 
rooms to take care of the greater 
number of people using the library 
during the year. 


Cairo. A loan collection of mound 
builders’ relics was exhibited during 
May at the public library. The col- 
lection, consisting of stone implements, 
ornaments, pottery, weapons, etc. was 
gathered by Dr. Van Andrews from 
mounds in Alexander County. 

Members of the vacation reading 
club are traveling through books this 
summer. Passports, tickets and cou- 
pons are issued to the children and the 
journeys traced on maps and the globe. 
Each Saturday morning Mary Roberts 
supervises the trip to some foreign 
country or city. The first two morn- 
ings were spent in China and there 
were on display curios of the country 
—Chinese lanterns, umbrellas, money, 
shoes, an idol and incense. 

Miss Lansden completed ten years 
of service as librarian at the library 
June 5. In those ten years, all depart- 
ments of the library have shown a 
steady growth. Borrowers registered 
increased from 4,864 to 7,076. The 
circulation rose from 87,859 to 140,- 
528, and the book stock grew from 
25,119 to 32,311. Since expenditures 
increased from $8,446.02 in 1922 to 
only $10,326.40 in 1932, the growth 
has been due to the direct work of the 
librarian and staff. 


Chicago. Austin Branch. A George 
Washington play was given by the 
boys’ and girls’ reading clubs May 14. 
Youth week was also observed in the 
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children’s rooms with special posters 
and displays by the Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. 

Hild Branch. Mrs. Laura Adams 
Armer, author of Waterless Mountain, 
winner of the 1931 Newbery medal, 
was the guest of honor at a tea given 
by the staff May 3. Junior high school 
librarians in the district were guests of 
the staff. 


Examples of children’s handicraft 
were contributed by juvenile patrons 
for an exhibit in the children’s room 
during Youth week. 


Chicago Lawn Branch. Two window 
displays at the library were planned 
and executed by the Girl Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts, showing handiwork by the 
two troops. Included in the Girl Scout 
window was a First Aid display, dolls 
demonstrating correct bandaging and 
other treatment. Books of interest to 
boys and girls, informative material on 
all phases of outdoor activities, were 
grouped in another window. The ex- 
hibits were in observance of Youth 
week. 


Toman Branch. The Enchanted 
Princess was presented by the boys’ 
and girls’ reading clubs at the John 
Toman Branch Library May 20 and 
May 21. The children were respon- 
sible for making the puppets and stage 
furniture and properties as well as 
reading the roles of the characters. 


Danville. The Oakland branch 
and the two hospital stations have been 
discontinued as an economy move, due 
to a lowered revenue. The main li- 
brary will close at six o’clock, with the 
exception of Saturday night when it 
will remain open until nine. This 
schedule will be in effect during the 
summer months. 


Evanston. The Main Street 
Brapch divides with the Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, library a $25 prize offered 
by the Wilson Bulletin for the best 
library photograph. The picture sub- 
mitted showed how the branch library, 
located in a store building and crowded 
for room, utilized a window space and 
radiator for shelving bibliographical 
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aids. The picture appeared in the 
October, 1931 Bulletin. 

Mrs. Laura Adams Armer, winner 
of the 1931 Newbery award, spoke at 
the main library May 9. 


Forest Park. Although the an- 
nual circulation has increased almost a 
hundred per cent in the past five years, 
from 35,060 to 63,959, the income and 
expenditures for 1932 were less than 
$150 more than the amount for 1928. 
The expenditures per capita were thir- 
ty-four cents, and the cost of circula- 
tion per volume was eight cents. The 
number of borrowers registered in 
1928 was 1,712; this year there are 
3,304 active readers. 


Galesburg. Copies of the first 
charter of Galesburg and of the later 
revised ordinances have been added to 
the historical collection, making a com- 
plete set at the library. 

The Peter Pan players presented the 
story of Sleeping Beauty in the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the library at the 
regular story hour, May 21. 


Galva. The library has received 
a gift of $25 from the Woman’s Club 
for the purchase of new fiction. The 
former members of the Y. W. C. A. 
turned over to the library $41.76; both 
fiction and non-fiction have been pur- 
chased with this donation. 


Harrisburg. A number of old 
photographs of Harrisburg have been 
donated to the library to form the 
nucleus of a local history collection. 
Several books about former citizens of 
the town have also been given. Books, 
articles, or old pictures of Harrisburg, 
Saline County, or Southern Illinois 
will be included in the historical col- 
lection. 

Fifty-five per cent of the citizens are 
registered patrons of the library, 10.7 
volumes were circulated per borrower, 
and 5.9 volumes per capita. 68,905 
books were issued during the year. 

Five lessons in the use of books and 
the public library were given this year 
to students in the Junior High School. 


Highland Park. Living in a Na- 
tural Landscape was the subject of the 
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lecture May 16 by Jens Jensen, whose 
work in landscape architecture is well 
known both in Illinois and abroad. This 
is one of a series of free lectures spon- 
sored by the library. Other local resi- 
dents who have talked are Milo Win- 
ter, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, and 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

The greatest percentage of increase 
in books read during the past year was 
found in the social sciences, thirty- 
seven per cent more books being read 
than in the year previous. Biography 
increased twenty-eight per cent; his- 
tory decreased five per cent. Fine arts 
showed a nineteen per cent gain. Fic- 
tion increased twenty-two per cent, 
three per cent less than the gain of the 
year before. Religion and philosophy 
increased only slightly. The total cir- 
culation, 122,695 was an increase of 
38,247 over 1931, a gain of twenty-two 
per cent in adult reading and twenty 
per cent in juvenile. 


Hinsdale. A circulation of ten 
books per capita, 68,587 volumes, was 
attained by the library in the past year. 
3,909 borrowers are enrolled, fifty- 
seven per cent of the population. 1,333 
books, at an average cost of $1.63 per 
volume were purchased. $8,847.30 
was expended for all purposes. 

The school class room deposits were 
increased to fifteen and twenty books 
each. A total of 3,537 books were is- 
sued to the schools during the year. 
Books added to the school collection 
totaled 877. 548 of this number were 
purchased by the schools at a cost of 
$800. 


Jacksonville. “Marvel” Wednes- 
day was observed at the library May 
11, and no fines were charged on any 
books (except rental copies) returned 
on that date. A special table was 
placed in both adult and juvenile de- 
partments on which the books could 
be left if so desired. A number of 
long overdue books were turned in. 


La Grange. A second memorial to 
the late Louise DeWitt has been 
placed in the library. The memorial 
committee has purchased the New 
Larned History for the reference col- 
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lection. A special memorial book plate 
will probably be placed in each volume. 

Almost half of the population of the 
city are registered as borrowers, read- 
ing an average of 21.7 books apiece. 
Book loans for the year totaled 106,- 
524. The per capita circulation was 
10.4, while the cost was 92 cents. 


Lake Forest. Wild flowers native 
to the locality were displayed during 
the month of June. Each specimen 
was labeled; a case near the table con- 
tained books about wild flowers. 

The last of the series of mural paint- 
ings for the library have been com- 
pleted by Nicolai Remisoff. The 
murals depicting the poets and prose 
writers of ancient times, were given 
in memory of Kersey Coates Reed by 
Mrs. Reed and her sister. 


Moline. Alice Williams, librarian 
of the public library, was the guest 
speaker of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies at their luncheon May 11. Miss 
Williams told of the activities of the 
library and its value to the community. 


Monmouth. Another of the series 
of educational lectures sponsored by 
the Warren County Library was given 
May 17 by Professor Haldeman of 
Monmouth College. His subject was 
New Developments in Science. 


Oak Park. “Arm-chair” travel 
clubs have been organized by Mary 
Ayres, the children’s librarian. The 
clubs for the fourth and fifth grade 
will make a book friendship tour of the 
world. The children will follow the 
directions on a world map posted in 
the library. The sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades will travel via books in 
the home-lands of our foreign-born 
citizens. Later in the summer the club 
will visit different racial group centers 
in Chicago. 

A deposit station was opened at the 
Harvard Congregational Church by the 
public library for the summer months. 
The station will be open two afternoons 
a week, from 2 until 4. 


Park Ridge. Children are secur- 
ing their summer travel tickets and 
maps from the library for their vaca- 
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tion reading. As each book is com- 
pleted, the ticket will be punched by the 
librarian. Diplomas and gold seals will 
be presented to each child fulfilling the 
requirements for his group. The child 
in each grade who hands in the best 
map is to be awarded a book. The 
maps on which the book journeys are 
traced, will be judged according to 
neatness, originality, and the kind of 
books read. Short reviews, though not 
required, may be written in a separate 
notebook or on the back of the map. 

The annual circulation increased 
thirty-eight per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The total was 83,145. The 
greatest gain was attained in the adult 
non-fiction issue, an increase of sixty- 
five per cent. Expenditures were 
$6,215.56 in comparison with $7,658.01 
for 1931. Book expenditures were 
about fifty per cent less, decreasing 
from $2,583.51 to $1,346. 


Pekin. Eight hundred and four 
reading certificates were awarded by 
the library to grade school pupils, 440 
being earned by those in the Junior 
high school. For the fourth through 
the sixth grades, ten books are required 
for a certificate or blue seal. A gold 
seal is given when a pupil reads more 
than the required number. Lincoln 
School won first place with the issue of 
153 certificates to its students. 

The annual spring exhibit of the 
high school art department was dis- 
played at the public library the latter 
two weeks in May. This exhibit, which 
won second place in the high school art 
contest sponsored by Illinois Wesleyan 
University, includes charcoal drawings, 
pencil sketches, landscapes, still-life, 
portraits, studies in color harmony, and 
design work. 

An average of 335 books a day was 
issued by the library during the past 
year. The largest number of books 
issued was 733 on February 23; the 
smallest, 151 on June 6, 1931. The 
library circulated a total of 102,983, a 
gain of 18,251 over the previous year. 
1,629 volumes were added to the book 
stock, making a collection of 18,953 
books in the library. 
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Peoria. The observance of bar- 
gain week, May 9-14 at the library and 
a moratorium of fines brought in some 
two hundred books, many of which 
had been missing for months. A few 
of the books returned had been out 
over two years, and 40 which had been 
marked “impossible to obtain” were 
returned. Bargain week was held be- 
cause of the number of patrons, espe- 
cially children, who have failed to re- 
turn books, mainly because of fines in- 
curred. 

The library has acquired about 250 
pictures of Peoria, chiefly with an his- 
torical interest. Other photographs 
are desired, and the library has asked 
through the press that persons owning 
photographs of street scenes, old build- 
ings, etc. loan them to the library to 
have a copy made for the collection. 

The librarian addressed members of 
the Peoria Ministerial Association at 
their weekly meeting May 2, giving an 
historical survey of the library and a 
discussion of the work now being ac- 
complished in Peoria. 


Peru. The 2,234 patrons of the 
library read 34,483 books during the 
year. From the main library were cir- 
culated 14,241 volumes of adult fiction ; 
3,132 adult non-fiction ; 10,702 juvenile 
stories, and 1,741 juvenile non-fiction. 
1,196 periodicals were issued to adults, 
and 298 to children. 


Port Byron. The library celebrated 
the second anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Devore Memorial Building 
May 14. Open house was held both 
Friday and Saturday evenings. On 
Saturday afternoon, Alice Williams, 
librarian, Moline, talked of Roads to 
Culture to a group of high school girls 
and members of the Young Women’s 
Club. 


River Forest. The library’s circu- 
lation of books has more than doubled 
the past four years, ‘growing from 
37,626 in 1928 to 77,143 volumes in 
1932. The per capita circulation has 
increased from 5 to the present 8.7 
books. Four years ago adult non-fic- 
tion was only 22.6 per cent of the total 
adult circulation; last year it was 34.6 
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per cent. The total number of bor- 
rowers is 3,971, forty-four per cent of 
the population. 


Riverside. Friends of the Library 
sponsored the production of Mr. Pin 
Passes By May 16 by the Wheaton 
Drama Club. The money raised by the 
Friends of the Library will be used for 
the purpose of buying new books or as- 
sisting the library to carry on some de- 
sired activity not possible with the 
present budget. The club is also spon- 
soring an exhibit early in July of works 
by Riverside artists. Both professional 
and amateur work will be displayed, 
and awards will be made for the out- 
standing work in the different classes. 


Rock Island. American history, 
biographies and plays, as well as fic- 
tion are listed for the vacation reading 
of the Patriots’ Club for boys and 
girls. Two flags will be “made,” one 
by the boys and one by the girls. A 
bit of stripe will be added to the flag 
for each book read, and a star will be 
awarded for every five books read 
from the same list. A scroll under 
each flag will carry the names of all 
who have contributed stars or bits of 
stripes. The girls will “make” a Betsy 
Ross flag of 13 stripes and 13 stars 
while the one of the boys will be the 
Philip Schuyler flag of 15 stripes and 
15 stars. 


Silvis. Each book in the library 
was circulated 9 times last year. The 
total circulation was 26,444 volumes, 
a gain of 5,361 over last year. The 
addition of 409 books brings the book 
stock to 2,914 volumes. 


Springfield. The Lincoln library 
loaned 611,635 volumes to its patrons 
in 1931. 295,131 volumes were circu- 
lated through its branches, schools and 
hospitals. In addition to the two 
branches, there are three stations and 
nineteen schools served. The per capita 
circulation for the year was 8.5, while 
22.5 books were issued per borrower. 
8,829 volumes were added by purchase 
during the year, and 505 either by gift 
or binding, making a total book stock 
of 122,566. . 
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Urbana. University of Illinois. 
Mrs. Hugh Mackay Fletcher, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the wishes of her late husband, 
has presented his library of books on 
economics and related subjects to the 
University of Illinois Library. Of 
the 238 volumes received, nearly half 
will be shelved in room 420 Commerce 
Building, a room fitted up for the in- 
formal use of faculty and graduate 
students in economics. Some of the 
books are rare and have considerable 
value; and all will be useful to the 
Library. 

Professor Fletcher received his 
Ph. D. degree in economics from IIli- 
nois in 1926, and was a member of 
the faculty of the Economics Depart- 
ment from 1923 to 1927. 


Villa Grove. The reading per 
capita increased from 3.2 to 7.5 books, 
the total circulation being more than 
twice that of the preceding year. The 
annual circulation for 1932 was 15,082, 
for 1931, 7,011. The book stock was 


enlarged forty-two per cent, the num- 
ber of books now in the library being 
2,251. 
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The room used for the library was 
recently enlarged and the walls re- 
decorated. 


Waukegan. A gain of 51,719 more 
books circulated than in the preced- 
ing year, and a total of 169,153 books 
issued was the record made by the 
library in the past year. The average 
circulation was 556 books. There are 
11,496 borrowers, 6,782 adults and 
4,714 juvenile readers. The book stock 
is divided as follows: Adult fiction 
7,421; adult non-fiction 13,607; juve- 
nile fiction 7,037; juvenile non-fiction 
4,481, making a total of 32,546 books 
in the library. 


Winnetka. Forty-eight per cent 
of the city’s population are now 
registered readers at the library. These 
5,949 patrons read an average of 22 
books each during the year. A total of 
131,002 books were issued. The cir- 
culation increased thirty-four per cent 
while expenditures were reduced twelve 
per cent. The amount spent was 
$20,856.34; only nine-tenths of a mill 
tax is levied for the library. 
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